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LATTER-DAY COACHMEN. 


An elaborate monograph on the omnibus-drivers of 
London, and their interesting congeners the con- 
ductors, would prove an invaluable contribution to 
the natural history of mankind. Philosophers are 
much to blame for having allowed the habits of this 
important class of beings to escape their observation ; 
and unless they make an early attempt to fill up 
the deplorable hiatus that exists in our knowledge, 
we shall cease to regard them with anything like 
respect. My own researches have led me to place the 
omnibus-driver between the fossil stage-coachman and 
the modern railway-guard, as I am convinced that he 
partakes of the nature of each of these distinct types. 
My endeavours to assign a true position in the chain 
of being to the conductor have unfortunately been 
less successful. The peculiarities of the driver are 
not well marked, owing to his transitional character. 
Now, his thick shawl wrappings, his countless capes, 
and his purple visage, recall the old.stager; and now, 
his trim figure and jaunty air remind us of his con- 
nection with the railway official. The conductor is 
subject to still greater variation, his forms being truly 
Protean. Now he seems a groom, now a curate; 
sometimes one might mistake him for a decayed 
tradesman, a man about town, a ticket-of-leave holder, 
and sometimes, wonderful to relate, for a gentleman. 
My local habitation is situated at a nice inconvenient 
distance from Charing Cross, and my frequent jour- 
neys to and from town afford me many opportunities 
for studying the physical and mental characteristics 
of buss-men, 

The Brown omnibuses pass my door every quarter 
of an hour. From nine o'clock till eleven, these 
celebrated vehicles are crowded with government 
officials, West-end banking-clerks, wealthy tradesmen, 
and all those varieties of the human race comprised 
under the head of men of business. I have an indes- 
cribable dread of these early passengers, and seldom 
venture to accompany them. They converse in a 
language I do not understand, and make free use of 
those mysterious words consols, dividend, percentage, 
stock, and discount, the true import of which I have 
never been able to master. All these early commercial 
birds look as if they had picked up the golden worm, 
and they all bear the mint-mark of respectability. 
The old gentlemen who ride inside, and sit staring at 
each other in grim silence, are unquestionably respect- 
able ; so are the severe fathers of families who discuss 
the state of the money-market on the front-seats ; | 
and so, indeed, are those pale-faced boys in long coats 


and tight collars, who smoke huge meerschaums and 


fat cigars on the roof. Nevertheless, I would rather 
not ride in such good company. I would rather wait 
till noon, when the mothers and daughters of our 
suburb begin to besiege the Brown busses, when the 
driver is being continually requested to pull up for 
another lady, and when the conductor hears nothing 
but a rustle of silk dresses and a clanking of iron 
hoops. The fair ones are bent on shopping, and will 
return in a few hours loaded with ducks of bonnets 
and divine mantles. Of course they ride inside, and 
I have seldom anybody to dispute with me my right 
to the box-seat. 

My favourite driver is young Webb, a stripling 
over whose head some sixty summers may have 
flown. I do not know how the veteran came by the 
prefix of young, but young Webb he is, and young 
Webb he will remain, until his turn comes to take a 
trip in that dismal black omnibus which carries 
only one inside. His youthful spirits may have 
procured him the title; but I am inclined to 
believe that there is an old Webb hanging about 
the stables, and that my young friend is his son. 
This opinion is not without foundation, as mysterious 
allusions to the ‘old party’ are not uncommon in the 
driver’s speeches. Young Webb looks out of place 
on an omnibus, and feels his degraded position 
acutely. He drove four horses in former times on 
the broad Oxford Road—a fact which he takes care 
to mention every time he sees me. He dresses in a 
costume approaching that worn by him in happier 
days, when, as he says, ‘nobody thought them rail- 
ways would answer, and when coachmen was almost 
as well cared for as bishops.’ A light drab-coat 
ornamented with large pearl buttons covers his portly 
person; gaiters of the same colour protect his well- 
shod feet, and an ancient beaver-hat with a broad 
turned-up brim shades his rubicund face. The hot 
weather does not seem to affect him in the least, and 
he holds blouses and straw-hats in great contempt. 
Plenty of beef and an extra allowance of porter, he 
assures me, keep his head cool in the ‘blazingest’ 
weather. Young Webb is very communicative; but 
it is rather difficult to get at the meaning of his 
enigmatic sentences. I will endeavour to report a 
conversation we held together a few days since; but 
his speeches want a running accompaniment of 
winks, elbow-nudges, and flourishes of the whip, 
which cannot appear on paper. We were passing the 
establishment known as Mr De Fluke’s Homeopathic 
Institute, when I ventured to address Young Webb 
on the subject of that medical man’s capabilities. 

‘Oh, you want to know something about the 
doctor, do you? Wery likely. Perhaps this ain’t the 
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right shop though; perhaps you’d better apply over 
the way, with which establishment there ain’t no 
connection.’ 

‘Do you know the gentleman?’ I asked as mildly 
as possible. 

‘Do J know him? Ah, now, I see what you’re 
driving at. I know him fast enough. If he wasn’t 
a hawful vagabond, he’d perhaps be a most respect- 
able man; but what might be, and what is, is two 
wery different horses.’ 

I assented to the truth of his last proposition, and 
requested to be furnished with further particulars. 

*My opinion don’t stand for much, sir,’ continued 
the mysterious driver; ‘but I generally knows what 
o'clock it is at dinner-time; and it’s my private 
opinion that Dr De Fluke is a cure. Now, I'll just 
give an idea of the man as he is, leaving what he 
might be out of the question. This is him to the life. 
He’s got a long white calico blind always drawed 
down to the wery bottom of the window, and a gold- 
headed cane, and all the rest of it. When the shutters 
is shut, Heaven only knows—but I suppose it’s after 
everybody ’s abed; and when they’re opened, I can’t 
say, I’m sure, but wery likely afore everybody ’s up. 
Oh, he’s a peculiar party, that he is!’ 

Not exactly secing the connection between the 
doctor’s shutters and his private character, I asked 
my friend to explain the hidden meaning contained in 
his words. 

*There’s nothing to explain,’ said he; ‘the calico 
blind speaks for itself. But that ain’t all. There’s his 
advertisements in the penny papers about his inwis- 
able pills which ain’t feasible. (Webb is very proud 
of this adjective.) I’m sure I hope them pins’ heads 
may do the folks as takes them as much good as they 
does him; but what I hopes, and what I believes, is 
also different horses. But that’s not all, sir. Look 
here—he’s actially got a gallows-great letter-box in 
his front-door, with a hundred and forty-nine letters 
in it—all of them stuffed full of postage-stamps. This 
is merely a houtline of Dr De Fluke. If you want 
to know more about him, you go over to the Markis 
of Granby and have a drop of something warm— 
ginger-brandy, with a little bit of sugar, is wery good; 
but rum-shrub has its merits. If you light a Hawan- 
nah afterwards, I’m not the one to find fault with you. 
When you’ve taken your drop of comfort, just go to 
the bar and ask for Crissy the postman, and they ’ll 
bring him out to you. Then take him wery quietly 
aside, and whisper in his ear that you want to know 
something about the doctor; and tell him that young 
Webb sent you. Oh, he’ll give you full particulars, 
he will! Oh, he just is a cure, and no mistake!’ 

At this moment, Mr Webb pulled up for a passen- 
ger, who had scarcely seated himself when my friend 
asked him whether he knew anything of Dr De Fluke 
—‘a most respectable party, sir—most respectable!’ 
The mythical personage alluded to as Crissy the 
postman, is Webb’s authority for everything. It was 
only yesterday that he refused to give me any opinion 
as to the probability of having wet weather until he 
had ‘ reckoned it over’ with Crissy. 

Mr Higgins is a scholar and a gentleman, though 
he condescends to drive the one o’clock omnibus. His 
tastes are literary ; and he passes much of his time in 
* putting together some verses on a coachman’s life.’ 
Start not, reader! there are ‘mute inglorious Miltons’ 
on the box-seat, as well as elsewhere; nay, improb- 
able as it may seem, I can bear witness to the artistic 
powers of a conductor! Mr Higgins is a severe critic, 
and does not spare the highest reputations. He will 
tell you that such a writer isn’t of much account; 
that another is going to the dogs, and that a third 
had better shut up shop. He makes up, however, for 
the abuse he so freely bestows on some writers, by 
the lavish praises he awards to his favourites. He 


almost worships Eliza Cook, and is for ever quoting 
her poems, introducing each recitation as ‘ that pretty 
little verse by Miss Eliza,’ or ‘one of Miss Eliza’s 
best.” He invariably asks me whether there is any- 
thing new in the book-line; and is extremely angry 
when I reply in the negative. When he hears a new 
song, he makes a note of it for my especial edification. 
‘I heard a pretty little thing last night, sir,’ he will 
say. ‘I gave a little musical supper to some friends 
from the country; and one of the young women— 
my wife’s cousin, in fact—sang a song I think you’d 
like to have a copy of. I’m sure I forget the name of 
it; but it begins: “ Alone on the desert, alone, all 
alone—Alone on the desert am I.” Then I think it 
goes: “My good steed has fallen, my pathway is 
flown”—tlien—I forget how the last line comes in; 
but it’s something about being “left here to die.” It’s 
a sweet pretty thing, if I could only remember it. 
You see, sir, it describes how a poor fellow wanders 
away from the caravan which contains his wife and 
family, and is overcome by the heat and the dusty 
roads. However, just as he is at the very last gasp, 
the bells of the camels are heard tinkling in the 
distance, and he and his animal are saved by the 
proprietor of the caravan. It nearly made me make 
a fool of myself, I can assure you, sir; and I felt quite 
relieved when Mary Anne (that’s my wife’s cousin) 
began jingling a bunch of keys in imitation of the |} 
camels’ bells.” Mr Higgins has promised to favour 
me with a sight of his own composition, which I am 
convinced must be a literary curiosity. 

Jones is a sporting driver. His face is long and 
thin like a horse’s; the brim of his hat is perfectly 
flat ; his coat is short; his waistcoat is long, and his 
trousers fit so tightly to his legs, that I have come to 
the conclusion that he must sleep in them. I think 
he has a notion that I am a horse-watcher, as he is 
always asking me to put him up to a good thing for 
the Ascot cup. He divides time not by the Grego- 
rian, but by the Racing Calendar, and talks of the 
Flying Dutchman year, the Teddington year, and so on, 
as if all the world could understand him. Jones is 
not an interesting person, nevertheless he has his 
admirers, and more than one of the conductors swear 
by him. 

Omnibus-driving has an acidifying effect upon some 
dispositions, at least I should judge so from the 
chronic peevishness of old Baxter, with whom I have 
often a little skirmishing-match. He labours under 
the delusion that he is a victim of continual! persecu- 
tion. When he is not at enmity with his passengers, 
he will inform them of the cruelty of his masters, who 
expect him to work night and day for a paltry little 
bit of dirt which is scarcely worth pocketing. Some- 
times he will rave at the other omnibus companies, 
and point to the miserable condition of their cattle, 
or animadvert upon the upstart incapables who are 
intrusted with the reins. Stoppages in the street 
work him up to a pitch of frenzy, and will, I fear, 
some day bring on a fit of apoplexy. Whenever he 
is at a loss for a topic to grumble at, he falls back 
upon his conductor, who appears to be a very mild 
youth, but who, according to the driver, is little less 
than a fiend in more or less human shape. 

These are a few of the varieties of the genus buss-man 
which have fallen under my immediate notice ; count- 
less others equally interesting await the coming of the 
monographer who shall classify and name them. 

The cad or conductor has been much calumniated. 
He is considered to be the embodiment of all that is 
low and brutal. Even Bon Gaultier speaks disparag- 
ingly of him in that celebrated line : 


I hold the gray barbarian lower than the Christian cad ; 


which is equal to saying, that the cad is the most 
degraded type of civilised man. For my own part, 
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I have generally found the cad to be a sprightly 
good-natured creature, rather too fond of indulging 
in ‘chaff, but capable of displaying considerable 
attachment to his regular customers. It would be 
impossible, within the narrow limits of this article, to 
do justice to my favourite conductors, but I cannot 
resist a temptation to lay before the reader a charac- 
teristic anecdote of Mr Edward Brown, or, as he is 
sometimes called, Smart Ned. 

My friend Bilberry sometimes accompanies me to 
town; and as he has a strong objection to mount the 
box, I sacrifice my own comfort on the altar of friend- 
ship by riding inside. Bilberry is a popular lecturer 
of considerable fame, and what is more to the point, 
a very charming companion. He is a huge man, 
with a jolly round face, which is slightly tinted by 
the best of clarets. He dresses in a very clerical style ; 
and his turned-up hat, gold spectacles, and black suit, 
gave him the outward semblance of some high-church 
dignitary. A few mornings ago, we met at the corner 
of the road, and waited for our omnibus, which 
happened to be the one to which Mr Brown is 
attached. On our way to town, I could not help 
noticing that worthy’s frequent glances at my portly 
friend. Every now and then he would peep cautiously 
into the vehicle, and look at Bilberry’s hat, his shoes, 
or his spectacles. At last he dismounted from his 
elevated post, and took up a position on the step, so 
that he might enjoy an uninterrupted view of the 
lecturer. He seemed completely fascinated with the 
massive gold spectacles, and never averted his gaze 
for a moment. At Charing Cross I got out, and 
Bilberry followed. Brown touched his hat to him 
with a reverential air. 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ said he; ‘ may I speak with 
you a minute ?’ 

‘What is it, my man—what is it?’ asked my 
friend. 

‘I’m afraid, sir, you’ll think me wery rude, but the 
fact is, me and the driver has a bet on about you.’ 

‘A bet about me, man? What do you mean?’ 
Bilberry is rather irascible, and will not be trifled 
with. 

‘Well, sir, it’s rather a ticklish question to put to 
you, but ain’t you Cardinal Wiseman ?’ 

‘Cardinal Wiseman!’ roared Bilberry, flourishing 
his cane. ‘Do you mean to insult me, you imperti- 
nent rascal. I have a very good mind to’—— 

My excited friend could not finish his sentence 
before Smart Ned had slammed the door, mounted 
his perch, and shouted out at the top of his voice: 
* All right, Bill! Drive on! Jt is his Heminence !’ 


SOCIALISM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Some years ago, the present generation witnessed 
what we may probably regard as the last expiring 
efforts of a school of political and social reformers, 
whose name is perhaps more unpopular and less 
respected than that of any other sect of philosophy. 
The extreme section of the Republican party in France, 
and some of the most earnest and liberal members of 
the clergy and laity of the Church of England, were each 
engaged in their respective countries in endeavour- 
ing to lay the foundation of a new system of society, 
by which all the worst evils of the present phase of 
human affairs were to be avoided, and which was to 
effect, sooner or later, a complete moral revolution 
throughout the civilised world. The failure of the 
political Socialists of France, and of the Christian 
Socialists in England, was complete and decisive; 
and it is not likely that we shall, during the lifetime 
of the present generation, see another attempt made 


to carry out in practical experiment the principles of 
the economical system vaguely denominated Socialism. 
This being the case, it is possible to inquire into the 
nature and abstract merits of its doctrines at more 
leisure, and with more impartiality, than could be 
expected at a time when the questions at issue were 
presented in a practical shape, and appeared as sub- 
jects of political contention rather than of philosophic 
discussion. And, though such an inquiry may savour 
somewhat too much of a ‘warring with the dead,’ 
which is at once unprofitable and undignified, it has 
its value both for those whose minds have been 
attracted by the brilliant promises of the Socialistic 
writers and speakers, and for those who have rejected 
their system as a monstrous and palpable absurdity, 
without any very clear idea of its character, or of the 
definite objections which have been conclusively 
urged against it. There are thousands of the working- 
classes, and among them often the most intelligent 
and estimable, who have neither forgotten nor wholly 
lost faith in the doctrines which they or their 
fathers first learned some quarter of a century ago. 
They cling to the idea that existing evils, and the 
inequalities of human conditions, are the fruit, not of 
any causes within the control of the sufferers, or 
beyond all human control whatever, but of an 
abnormal state of society, which might be cured 
and rectified, but for the obtuseness of those who are 
not stung into reflection, and the selfishness of those 
to whose lot have fallen the prizes of fortune. Hold- 
ing this belief, they are naturally and rightfully 
discontented with their fate, and disposed to murmur 
against all who are more happily situated, as against 
those who keep them out of their due. 

These are men who deserve attentive and respectful 
sympathy ; and the social theories on which they 
rest their hopes of a good time coming are entitled to 
be heard with patience, to be elucidated with fairness, 
and to be refuted with care and in good feeling. 
The horror with which the name of Socialism is 
still regarded in the spheres of sober and common- 
place conservatism, had its origin in the associations 
attached to it by the earlier and less-considerate pro- 
fessors of the doctrine. The idea which the term 
is intended to convey is simple enough. As generally 
used and understood, Socialism implies the association 
of labour, while Communism infers the association of 
property. The Socialist advocates the extinction of all 
competition for employment or for custom, for profit 
or for wages. He would organise the industry of the 
country after a republican fashion, dividing among 
the labourers the produce of their toil, instead of 
a stipulated sum in wages from the master-capitalist, 
to whom that produce now belongs. He would have the 
labourer to work not for a master, as in our factories, 
nor for himself, as on the small farms of France, or in 
the small workshops of Britain, but jointly for him- 
self and his fellow-workmen. The Communist pro- 
poses, in addition, that the produce, instead of being 
divided, shall be held in common property by all. 
These theories are put forward, not as plans to be 
forthwith carried into effect by a sudden and violent 
revolution in the whole frame of society, but as the 
natural and most hopeful development towards which 
civilisation should tend. 

The unhealthiness, folly, and mischievous nature of 
competition is the idea that lies at the root of the 
idea. Competition is regarded as the master-evil 
of society ; nor—unreasonable though it be—is this 
view unnatural. It is not surprising that men, seeing 
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only the mechanism through which an effect is pro- 
duced, should mistake that mechanism for the cause. 
It is but as if some one, not seeing the engine at work, 
should attribute the motion of the wheels and shafts 
to the revolving fly-wheel. It is natural that men of | 
sensitive benevolence should be pained and outraged as | 
they witness the ceaseless jar, and jostle, and struggle 
of life. It is terrible, in very truth, to see how, in 
every business, in every rank and grade of existence, 
men are crowding one another out of the comforts and 


decencies of life—sometimes actually elbowing one 
another out of life itself—merely in the effort to | 
make their own way, or even to maintain their 
own ground. It is not wonderful that men more 
philanthropic than philosophical should regard this 
scramble and strife as wanton and needless, and 
attribute to it the sufferings of which it is the 
instrument ; forgetting that, if it were to cease, while 
the want of room continued to impede progress, stag- | 
nation and suffocation must be the result. 

The great object was to discover some system of 
social arrangements by which the present evils and | 
inequalities of human life might be avoided or} 
redressed. Believing that these misfortunes sprang 
principally or wholly from the competitive principle 
which underlies all existing social institutions, and 
from the selfishness which it engenders, something 
to supersede this mainspring of society was sought 
for. Association and organisation from without, 
instead of organisation naturally arising from com- 
petition among the individual members of the social | 
body, were expected to remodel the world. By this | 
means the socialists hoped to insure that every 
man should have a sufficiency of leisure, and an | 
adequate share of the produce of the common labour. | 


its working would produce results of very question- 
able benefit to society. Communism is liable to 
objections far more vital and fundamental; as a 
theory which could only be carried out by the annihil- 
ation of all existing rights, which would be an enormous 
retrogression in civilisation, and could hardly fail 
to prove most fatal both to the material and the moral 
wellbeing of mankind. It seems exceedingly improb- 
able that, under a system which should render it 
impossible to dismiss a labourer for idleness, which 
should deprive him of the stimulus to industry 
afforded by the stern necessity of earning his bread, 
and under which he would derive only an almost 
inappreciable individual advantage from the imme- 
diate results of his toil, men would labour as diligently 
and heartily as when their present and their future 
comfort, if not their very existence, depend on their 
own exertions. One great economist, who is inclined to 
look with favour upon the communistic scheme of 
society, expresses a strong belief that the influence of 
public opinion would be sufficient to prevent any man 
from shirking the task assigned to him. That such 
influence, in a community so constituted as to give it 
the fullest possible effect, would be very powerful, we 
can hardly doubt; but it is by no means certain that 
it would obtain labour half as effectual as that of a 
workman at present paid by the piece; and it is not 
likely that many men will be found to labour as 
assiduously for the community as they would if work- 
ing on their own account and for their own sole profit. 

In thus speaking of Communism, we are comparing 
it of course with the best developed portions of the 
actual fabric of industrial organisation, and with the 
still more healthy forms towards which it may seem 
to tend. Tried by this test, compared with the con- 


By this means they hoped so to adjust the supply | dition of the intelligent and well-paid mechanic, or 
of all articles of desire to the wants of the com-| that of such a peasant-propriectary as exists in 
munity, as that neither scarcity nor repletion should | Flanders, Switzerland, and the western provinces of 
ever afflict them. It was their intention so to) America, the Communistic state of society will not 


distribute labour among different occupations, as) appear to most minds enviable, beneficial, or attrac- 


that none should ever be unemployed because his 
particular trade was overstocked, or should be forced 
to labour day and night for a remuneration which 
hardly suffices to save him from dying of hunger. 


tive. But to the Dorsetshire peasant, whose family 
| have to be supported on eight or ten shillings a week, 
or to the London seamstress who earns some sixpence 
a day at most by sixteen hours’ constant toil, the 


It was their endeavour, moreover, to pave the way | position of the member of a community in which 
for a juster and more equal distribution of the | there should be no squalid poverty, and no grinding 
produce of human labour and abstinence, than at | overwork, must seem an object of fervent desire. It 
present exists. Pure Socialism, as the word is under- | appears, then, that a social system based on the 
stood in this country, would achieve this simply by a, institution of private property may be made far more 
more equitable method of partition, and by such a/ desirable than that of Communism: it is equally cer- 
general diffusion of education as would preserve and | tain, that there are phases of our present system 
elevate the classes now poor by reason of ignorance | which amply justify those who believe them to be 
and vice. Communism, with less patience and more | irremediable under that system in sighing after one 
audacity, would sweep away at once all inequalities | in which there should be no poor. 

of fortune, by destroying at one blow the institution It must not be forgotten, however, that under a 
of private property. The writers and preachers of |Communistic régime, all those restraints which are 
this doctrine propose to return to that which may | at present mechanically effected by the necessary 
not improbably have been the first condition of| operation of our social institutions—restraints on 
human society, and which is not unlike the form of | indolence and indulgence, coercion to industry and 
proprietary rights subsisting among the nomad tribes | to economy, checks on an increase of population 
of the east. The community, state or family, is to| more rapid than that of food, and the like—must 
be the sole proprietor; distributing to all, not accord-| be artificially imposed by the legislation of the 
ing to their deserts, but according to their needs. All| community, and enforced by penal statutes. Num- 
labour is to be employed and directed by the state; | berless matters which now are regulated by the 
the produce is to belong to the state; and the state | necessities inherent in what may be called the 
is to be responsible for the comfortable maintenance | individualistic organisation of society, or safely left 
of each individual citizen. Now, there is the widest | to individual discretion under the inevitable control 
possible difference between these two theories. The| of those necessities, must under Communism be 


former proposes simply a different organisation of 
industry from that at present subsisting; the latter 
demands a complete reconstruction of human society, 
hardly to be accomplished without a radical change | 
in human nature. ‘The objections to the schemes of 
the Socialist lie in matters of practice and of detail, 
and amount on the whole to this: that the plan could 
not be made to work, and that if it were set in action, 


ordered and settled by law. What scope there would 
be left for individuality of thought and action— 
what degree of personal freedom could subsist with 
such a system—cannot be accurately determined; but 
we can hardly doubt that a tendency towards the 
tyranny of a most oppressive uniformity would be one 
of the very worst perils involved in the theory of the 
Communist. In this respect, his doctrine contrasts 
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most unfavourably with the work of the practical 
Socialist, whose ‘labour-partnerships,’ at least so far 
as they have yet been actually tried, have done much 
to develop individual character and personal dignity 
on the part of their members. That the tyranny of a 
Socialist organisation which should embrace the whole 
industry of a country, leaving all trades and work- 
men at the mercy of a vast centralised administration, 
would be intolerably severe, no clear-sighted person 
ean well doubt. But the habit of working together 
with others in a self-governed association, with the 
feeling of strong personal interest in the work done, 
and in the dignity of independence which is so highly 
prized by the educated British workman, is a train- 
ing, moral and industrial, than which it would not be 
easy to devise a better. 

A few such associations are still flourishing, of 
which we need only advert to the most successful— 
the Rochdale Co-operative Store—which does infinite 
credit to the working-men who founded and managed 
it, and which has been the best possible school, in 
every sense, for all connected with it. Institutions 
of this kind may, and generally do fail, either 
from want of capital or from want of the necessary 
qualities of patience, prudence, resolution, and 
mutual confidence and forbearance on the part of 
their members. But there is no reason whatsoever 
why, if these requisites be found, they should not 
achieve success; and there is every reason to wish 
that they should do so, as much for the sake of the 
virtues they call forth, and the valuable lessons incul- 
cated by their difficult struggles towards security and 
prosperity, as for the material benefits conferred on 
those who belong to them. When organised by the 
working-classes themselves, and kept in their own 
hands, they may be made most valuable instruments 
for the elevation of their members both in moral 
worth and temporal wealth, and for the material and 
elucational improvement of their neighbourhood. 
And perhaps not least among their advantages, we 
may reckon the insight they can afford to the work- 
ing-class into the practical truths of political economy ; 
into the hard necessities of commerce, of which they 
are not the only victims; and into the true nature of 
those Jaws which, when their operation is severely 
felt, they are inclined to break, as mere excuses for the 
selfishness of masters or the avarice of landlords; 
into the possibilities of their own future, and the 
means by which the highest and happiest of those 
possibilities may be realised; as well as into the 
practical value of those exalted ideas of a coming 
industrial regeneration, and a triumph of Socialistic 
principles which perhaps inspired them at the outset. 
Those who have talked with the working-men who 
have had experience of the management of these con- 
cerns, cannot fail to be struck with their superiority 
to their fellows in soundness of thought upon econo- 
mical matters, and by their more rational views on 
the questions peculiarly interesting to their class. 
Were such institutions more commonly successful, 
and such knowledge and judgment therefore more 
generally diffused, it is probable that much of the 
money and time wasted, and good feeling destroyed, 
by fruitless and irrational strikes, might have been 
spared. Whatever might be the views of the original 
teachers of Socialism, it is quite certain that the only 
portion of their work which has taken practical root 
in this country, is so far from being hostile to the 
wellbeing of society as at present constituted, that no 
better education could be found for the working- 
classes than the establishment in every large town of 
such co-operative associations as the Rochdale Store 
and the Leeds Corn-mill. The test of practice has 
been applied, and has effectually separated the really 
valuable principles from the mass of error and 
extravagance in which the preachers of Socialism had 


buried them; and in doing so, it has shewn how 
much of sound sense lay at the bottom of a theory 
which had been pushed to such irrational extremities. 


OUR NEW ORGANIST. 


Tue old man who for upwards of thirty years had 
been organist of Waldon Cathedral, was not forth- 
coming one spring morning: being sought for, he 
was found dead in his bed. 

When at Waldon—this was never for very long at 
a time, though not exactly young, I was still in my 
Wanderjéhr ; I had often officiated for old Jackson ; 
and now, at the bishop’s desire, I took upon myself the 
trouble and responsibility of appointing a new organist. 

Waldon—for reasons of my own, I do not speak of 
my native town by its right name—is a very behind- 
the-time, out-of-the-world place; my gazetteer says 
that it is ‘chiefly noted for its cathedral, a magnificent, 
cruciform structure; and its palace, the residence of 
the lord-bishop of the diocese;’ but I do not think 
that it is ‘noted’ at all. Nevertheless, though I have 
travelled much, I have never seen any building that 
appeared to me so imposing and grandly suggestive 
as Waldon Cathedral ; but then I have that familiarity 
with it which breeds, not contempt, but truest rever- 
ence for what is truly admirable. I own a house in 
the cathedral-yard, in which I was born, in which I 
hope to die. 

For some months after the death of our old organist, 
I was a reluctant occupant of this house of mine. As 
spring gave place to summer, my impatience to escape 
from the drowsy heat that settled down on Waldon 
was great. The two or three ignorant and self-com- 
placent young men who alone applied for the vacant 
situation, received questionably courteous dismissal. 

One sultry midsummer evening, my thoughts turned 
with especial longing to Norwegian fjelds and fiords. 
I rose from my organ practice abruptly, and left the 
cathedral by a small, low side-door, of which I always 
made use. The bishop was absent. I went to stroll 
in the palace-grounds, and, remembering that in the 
morning I had needed a work of reference, which 
I knew to be among the ancient volumes in the 
library above the cloisters, I obtained the key of 
the library from the bishop’s housekeeper. After- 
wards I sauntered beneath the ancient trees on the 
close-shaven lawns, the while denouncing the stifling 
heat, a good time; then I paced the wall above 
the moat dividing the palace-grounds from the 
cathedral precincts. Presently I fancied that I heard 
the tones of the organ. I had left the door ajar, 
the organ and my music-book open. Rather indig- 
nant that any one should intrude into my domain, 
the organ-loft, I left the palace-grounds immediately. 
As I passed into the cathedral-yard by the heavy 
arched-way, from which an avenue of glorious old 
limes leads to the principal entrance, I was startled 
by a full burst of rich harmony; it died away as I 
reached my little door. Just within it, I paused and 
listened: I was not disappointed; the organ again 
sounded. Open upon my desk I had left a collection 
of intricate fugues; these the unknown musician 
began to play. I detected signs of diffidence, and of 
ignorance of the resources of the instrument in the 
style of the player; but I also detected the presence 
of feeling, refinement, enthusiasm. 

‘This man will do,’ I thought, as I listened. ‘He 
needs confidence and practice, but he has genius. 
Ah, ye Waldonites, ye shall slumber through your 
services no longer! The power of music shall stir ye.’ 

Twilight was gathering; fine full chords melted 
into silence; the instrument was not touched again. 
I proceeded to mount the stairs of the organ-loft. It 
chanced that I still had in my hand the key of the 
| library; unfortunately, I dropped it, and the consequent 
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noise, echoing from arch to arch, no doubt alarmed the 
musician. Having reached the organ, I drew back 
the curtain, prepared to address the unknown. I 
found there—no one. Of course, the player had 
descended one stair as I mounted the other. I 
leaned over the loft, gazed down into the dimness of 
the vast building, and listened intently for the sound 
of a footfall. I heard no sound, and was inclined to 
doubt if human fingers had pressed the keys that 
night. But there was my book of fugues, not open 
where I had left it—a spirit-musician would hardly 
make use of letters. 

I peremptorily called upon the unknown to come 
forth, unless he desired to be locked in for the night: 
only the echoing of my own voice replied to me. 
shook up the clownish boy who had blown the bellows 
for me, and still slumbered in his niche. He could 

ive me no information ; had ‘drowsed’ from the time 
left off playing till the playing began again, and had 
seen ‘naught nor nobody.’ 

No one was now lingering in the building, I felt 
convinced; so I departed, locking the door behind 
me; but I sauntered a long time beneath the limes 
before I could persuade myself to go home. 

Next evening I practised again, playing with 
revived enthusiasm, perhaps in unconscious emulation 
of the unknown,-who might probably be listening. 
From time to time I peered between the curtains; I 
saw no one save an old man hobbling about examining 
the monuments, and a child or young girl whom I had, 
as it were, noticed, without remarking, for several 
afternoons, occupying a dim corner during the service. 
Both had disappeared when I next looked. 

I left Mozart’s Twelfth Service open on the desk 
and departed. I took up my station behind a tree, 
and watched the temptingly open door unflinchingly. 
I had bidden the boy remain in his niche, ready to 
blow for any performer. No one passed in at that 
door; yet by and by the playing commenced. It 
drew me on into the building. The choicest passages 
of the service were exquisitely played by more assured 
fingers than those of yesterday; this was evidently 
familiar music. When daylight entirely failed, the 
performer began to extemporise, trying the full powers 
of the instrument, of which I was justly proud. Strains 
of what seemed to me unearthly sweetness, and weird 
strangeness, rooted me to the spot. Sometimes I 
gazed into the mysteriously stirred duskness of the 
building, sometimes fixed my eyes upon a star glim- 
mering above the piney top of one of the solemn 
phalanx of ancient trees, so unwaveringly still, so 
perfectly defined against the delicious clear tone of 
the summer night-sky. I guarded the only exit; the 
musician could not escape me, unless indeed—— But 
I did not consider myself to be superstitious, yet I 
vividly recalled an unexplained mystery of bygone 
years. 

I and my chum of that period lived for some time 
up among the queer gables of a quaint German town, 
in the house of a professor of music. At that period, 
I was studying musical science. One day I sat at 
the piano in an inner room, poring over a blotted 
manuscript score, while my chum smoked and read 
metaphysics in the outer chamber! My brain was 
perplexed, and the difficulties at which I stuck seemed 
insurmountable. In desperation, I ran down to the 
professor’s library, and rummaged among musty tomes 
for any passages that might throw light upon my 
perplexity. I found what I needed in a mass of 
Alessandro Scarletti’s. I mounted the steep stair 
slowly, reading as I went. Suddenly I heard my 
instrument struck, and paused, rather surprised. My 
chum was ignorant of the simplest rule of my art. 

‘The old professor,’ I thought, as I listened to a 
passage which was a perfect and exquisite illustration 
of the point which I had needed to have illustrated. 


I waited till the music ceased, that I might not lose 
a note, then rushed up stairs, and burst in upon my 
hazy friend. He removed his pipe from his lips, and 
opened his dreamy eyes widely. ‘Hollo! I thought 
you were in the other room,’ he exclaimed. 

‘Who is there?—the old professor, or-—the old -——?’ 
My chum rose; we entered the inner room together, 
and found no one. Everything was as I had left it. 
Dusky sunshine from the begrimed lattice checkered 
my music-paper. We looked round, then at each 
other. My chum shrugged his shoulders. My many 
eager questions produced this answer: ‘I don’t 
understand it, any more than I understand this ’— 
tapping his book with his pipe. ‘I saw you leave 
that door’—pointing to that of the outer room: ‘soon 
after heard a grand strike-up; thought you had per- 
haps returned while I dozed ; saw you appear, looking 
as if you were slightly demented. That’s all; don’t 
pretend to explain. If it were a ghost who played, I 
fear I have been mighty disrespectful, for I cried out: 
“ Well done, old boy.”’ 

We knocked about the furniture, rattled a securely 
fastened-up door, which evidently had not been open 
for ages, and led only to an unsafe wing of the mould- 
ering habitation, till it threatened to come to pieces 
under our treatment; but we obtained no clue to the 
mystery, and again looked blankly into each other’s 
faces. We never did obtain the slightest clue to this 
mystery. As I leaned in the porch of the cathedral 
that night, I twisted the incident I have recorded 
all ways, striving to account for it in what we call 
a rational manner. In vain. 

Something passed by me, stirring the air, making no 
noise. I started up, stood erect; the last vibrations 
of sound were dying out. What had passed me? 
Was I thwarted? Had the musician escaped me? I 
locked the door behind me, locking in the unfortunate 
boy, and hurried after a something that flitted along, 
close to the wall of the building. Obliged to leave that 
shelter, it kept close to the trees in the avenue, and 
proceeded very rapidly. I ran. 

An oil-lamp flared under the arched way; just 
there I overtook the form I had pursued. Bah! it was 
only the child I had noticed lingering while I prac- 
tised. Then my musician was, I flattered myself, 
safely locked up. But the child must have seen him, 
as she had lingered ever since the service. The 
musician must, too, have lingered, no one having 
passed in since I had kept watch. 

When I overtook the young girl, I found she was 
not quite a child; she paused, and turned upon me 
a small sickly face. I felt foolish before the mild 
questioning of her eyes, and the meek dignity of her 
manner. I muttered some excuse for frightening her. 

* You did not frighten me,’ she answered. 

‘You have just left the cathedral—you have heard 
the playing. Do you know who the musician is? 
Did any one pass you as you came away ?’ 

‘You were in the porch. I passed you. I have 
seen no one else.’ 

‘No one else! Yet you must have been in the 
cathedral ever since service, or I should have seen you 
later. I want to speak to the person who played. 
Surely you can help me to find him.’ 

Her eyes fell, and she seemed to me to hold debate 
within herself. Just then, an elderly woman slipped 
under the arch from the street without; she put the 
girl’s arm under her own, and led her away, scolding 
her for not having come home earlier. 

As I returned to the cathedral, my mind misgave 
me; I reproached myself for having let the girl 
escape me, feeling convinced that she might have 
aided to solve the mystery. She had not said she 
could not help me, but had evidently hesitated. I had 
now little hope of securing the unknown musician 
to-night ; but I opened the door cautiously, and called 
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the boy. He came whimpering; he had believed 
himself a prisoner till morning. Regardless of his 
distress, I demanded if he had seen the organist. 

‘She give me this (shewing a shilling), and went 
away the very minute she’d adone playing.’ 

‘She!’ It flashed upon me. 

I had spoken to the musician then! that slight, 
plain young girl. She would surely come again—I 
would secure her. That night I had strange dreams 
of musical mysteries, and of a wonderful child- 
organist, whose playing made the solemn limes 
perform a stately minuet in the cathedral-yard. 

Next evening I set my trap—the open door and 
instrument—and watched. She had not been at the 
service; I had searched every hiding-place; I watched 
in vain—in vain for many successive evenings. Yet 
I felt sure that it was but a question of time and 
patience; that the attractions of the place would 
prove irresistible. 

I was very observant of the Sunday congregation, 
and of the few persons who collected to listen to the 
afternoon services. Once I believed that I saw the 
wished-for face; but a beflowered bonnet, lifted up 
determinately after having been bowed down in 
drowsiness, interposed. I gave up lingering about in 
the yard of an evening, and ensconced myself instead 
behind the screening jasmine at my window. An 
evening came on which my patience was rewarded. I 
had left upon the organ-desk the Stabat Mater of 
Pergolesi, that Domenichino of music. Well, just 
after the cathedral-bell had tolled seven, a slight 
figure flitted through the arched way, and passed 
swiftly up the avenue, then took the path branching 
off to the small door; here it hesitated a moment, 
then disappeared within the building. 

I sprang up and clapped my hands, crying: ‘There 
is no mercy, no hope of escape for you.’ I leaped from 
my window, and crossed the yard bare-headed; before 
a note had sounded, I had stealthily ascended the 
organ-loft. I did not mean to shew myself at once ; 
I would assure myself that this was my very miracle. 

I peered through the curtain: the young girl was 
eagerly pulling off her gloves—from such slight, 
childlike hands! She looked at the music before her 
discontentedly ; evidently she did not know it. She 
turned the leaves, softly trying one passage and 
another; her face brightened with intelligence and 
interest. 

The girl-musician was not pretty; till she played, 
her face wore a dejected expression; when you did 
not see her eyes, it was lustreless and insignificant. 
By instinct, she seemed to select the finest passages 
of the music before her; and as she proceeded, joy 
irradiated her mien; scintillations of light shot from 
beneath the lashes of the absorbed eyes; lines of 
thought and power appeared on the young brow, and 
a smile of satisfaction made the mouth very sweet. 
She had forgotten all but the music. I could have 
sworn then that the sickly girl was perfectly beauti- 
ful—no mere girl either, but a woman with an angel’s 
face. By and by she paused, and covered that face 
with her hands. 

When she removed the hands, and looked up, I 
stood beside her. She did not start; she rose and 
stood before me, steadily meeting my eyes, varying 
expressions gathering into hers; at last she slightly 
smiled. I had meant to be peremptory, to reprove 
her for the trouble she had given me, and to command 
her to become our organist. I found myself speaking 
with the utmost gentleness; there was nothing of 
pride or triumph in her smile, it was infinitely sad— 
a smile of resignation. 

‘If you wish, this shall always be your place. 
Nobody but you and myself (I would not abnegate my 
right) shall touch these keys.’ 

A shy, startled joy came into her face. 


‘Our organist died in the spring. We have been 
without one since: you must fill his place in this 
cathedral.’ 

* Are you not the organist ?’ 

‘No; I only play for love of it, and when no one 
else is here to do it.’ 

* Are you the bishop, then ?’ 

‘No.’ I laughed. ‘But I am a friend of his. I 
appoint you the organist of Waldon Cathedral.’ 

She looked at me to ascertain if I were mocking 
her, if I were to be trusted; her face grew very bright, 
but she shook her head. 

‘I am too young; I should get frightened. I 
— not play such music as ought to be played 

ere,’ 

‘I am the best judge of that: I will try you. I 
will call at your home, and arrange with your 
relations.’ 

‘I have not any relations; but I have a friend 
whom I must consult. I will send her to you with 
her answer to-morrow.’ 

‘Your answer must be “ Yes;” and I will do all in 
my power to make your duty easy and pleasant. Will 
you play no more to-night?’ 

She shook her head; so, as it was getting dusk, I 
closed the organ. 

‘Promise me that, in any case, I shall hear you 
play again,’ I said. 

*O yes, if you wish it.’ 

‘You have not asked my name, or where I live.’ I 
gave her my card, having followed her to the door. 
She paused there, looked back into the building, and 
then out at the noble limes. 

‘It would be beautiful to live here always. Good- 
night, you have made me happy; I was afraid you 
would tell me I might not come here again.’ 

I said ‘Good-night,’ but followed her still: it looked 
such a spirit-like little form gliding before me in the 
twilight, that I felt reluctant to lose sight of it. I 
hinted as much; but under the arched way she 
paused to dismiss me. If she were a child in years, 
she had a woman’s impressive, because meek dignity. 
I was impatient for the morrow. 


AsI sat at breakfast, a book open before me, but 
my eyes watching the sunlight slanting on the gro- 
tesquely carved figures and rich tracery of the facade 
of the cathedral immediately opposite me (sometimes 
my idle days were almost wholly passed in this intent 
watching, till I could have believed my life to have 
passed into the shadow I saw stealing more and more 
of the building from the open sunlight)—as I sat 
thus, Margaret, my housekeeper, informed me that 
a ‘middle-aged female’ wished to see me. I desired 
she should be introduced directly, and recognised the 
woman who had joined the young musician under 
the gateway the night she had tarried in the cathedral 
so late. 

‘I’ve agreed that the young lady shall play; it’s 
pleasure to her, and we are but poor,’ was the answer 
to my eager inquiry. 

The business part of the matter was soon arranged. 
Our good bishop caused the organist of Waldon 
Cathedral to receive a handsome salary, and the 
woman became eager that the child’s duties should 
begin at once. 

‘I have yet to learn the young lady’s name,’ I 
reminded her. 

‘Alice Hall. She’s an orphan. I was a house- 
keeper in her mother’s family. They ’re all gone, and 
left Alice nothing; and her father was only a music- 
teacher. We’re but lately come from Jersey, and 
know no one in this town.’ 

‘ Miss Hall has friends in Jersey, then?’ 

‘She has no friend in the world but me.’ 

Mrs Smith—that was her name she told me—turned 
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back from the door to inquire of me if I knew of any 
small house out of the town and near the cathedral 
likely to suit her young lady. I was glad to be able 
to point out to her a pretty cottage on a slight 
elevation in a meadow behind the cathedral, which 
was at that time to let. I despatched Margaret 
with Mrs Smith to look over the Mead cottage, and to 
introduce the stranger to its landlord. 

I had appointed to meet my little friend in the 
cathedral at eleven—she was punctual to a minute. 
Her guardian accompanied her, and settled herself 
with her knitting on a wooden bench just at the foot 
of the organ-loft stairs. 

This morning, I was teacher. I shewed Miss 
Hall all the peculiarities of the instrument, and heard 
her play through some of the last organist’s favourite 
services, telling her that, by and by, when she was at 
home here, she should play anything she chose. 

‘It is a misfortune for a musician to have such 
hands as yours,’ I remarked. 

‘I try all I can to stretch them,’ was answered 
apologetically. 

I should have liked to take the tiny, supple things 
into my own, to feel if they had any bone at all. Of 
course, I did no such thing; their accidental contact 
affected me strangely. I did not yet feel so very 
certain that our little organist was made of merely 
ordinary flesh and blood. 

I made her pay me for my trifling assistance by 
playing for me Scarletti’s Requiem. She knew it well, 
and rendered it exquisitely. Exquisite is the word for 
her playing; it was so finished and perfect, though not 
wanting in power and passion. 

When her guardian summoned her, several hours 
had elapsed, yet I was reluctant to let her go. 

I did not praise her; but she pleased me greatly — 
she was different from any woman I had ever known— 
in a high degree grateful and intelligent. Already I 
wondered that I could ever have thought her plain. 

For a few days yet I was to play the services. Each 
afternoon she sat beside me. One would have thouglit 
that I was some great master, and she a simple 
ignorant, so closely and admiringly she watched me. 
She had the unconsciousness and modesty of genius 
in an eminent degree. She always looked pained, as 
if she thought I mocked her, if I descended from the 
eminence on which she had placed me, and hinted that 
my gift was less perfect than hers. She had also, as 
I soon found, the inexhaustible industry and patience 
of genius—morning and evening found her practising 
in the cathedral. 

*You have had a thorough musical education,’ I 
observed to her one day. 

* My father lived for music, and devoted himself to 
teaching me. It is two years since he died, and I 
have been starved for music, and his love, since.’ 
There was a thrill of passion in her voice, and the 
tears started to her eyes. ‘Here I shall be happy,’ 
she added calmly. ‘I felt sure of it the first time 
I entered the cathedral.’ 

‘You must have been very young when’—— 

‘When papa died? I was nineteen; now I am 
twenty-one. I am often taken for a mere child.’ 

‘ Alice, Alice! It is time to go home,’ Mrs Smith 
cried. 

Miss Hall was to officiate first on a Sunday, because 
I planned it so. On the Saturday evening I found 
her nervous, tearful, and deadly pale. I repented my 
tyranny, offered to play for her, that she might, as 
she had wished, accustom herself to her duty by first 
playing the afternoon services to a small audience. 

‘No. You are very kind, but I ought to play 
to-morrow—it is my duty. Shall you be very vexed 
if I make some great mistake?’ She looked at me 
wistfully. 

L ‘I will take care that you do not do that, 


* Will you be near me?’ 

‘ Where I am now—ready to turn the pages.’ 

‘That makes it all different,’ said the child. ‘I 
thought you would be down among the people, and 
that I should be quite alone. I do not mind now.’ 

Her words touched me—my eyes grew moist. ‘ God 
bless thee, dear child,’ I murmured as I looked after 
her retreating form that evening. 

Next morning I went early to the cathedral to 
arrange things as I thought Miss Hall would best 
like. She, too, came early, looking pale, but quite 
composed. 

I watched her throughout the service. She played 
perfectly. Yes; she was quite to be relied upon, this 
child ; yet how she loved to rely upon others. When 
all was over—the cathedral empty, and her beautiful 
voluntary finished—she lifted her eyes to my face as 
I bent down, removing her books. 

‘How good you are to me! I could not have borne 
it all if you had not been by me!’ she said. 

‘I think you could. I think any way you would 
have managed to do your duty well. Never mind 
that, however; it is time you went home to rest.’ 

In the evening, she was no longer pale; her eyes did 
not seek courage from mine: she had no thought but 
for her music, and played with intense fervour. I 
did not tell her how the congregation lingered in the 
building after the service, how many glances were 
upturned to the curtained gallery where she sat, nor 
did I afterwards repeat to her the admiration I heard 
expressed of her performance. Why not? I hardly 
knew; certainly not because I feared to make her 
vain—she was far too pure and simple. I fancy I was 
jealous that she should hear from others warmer 
praise than I had ever conceded, and chose to believe 
her quite content with my content. 

Our new organist continued to practise with untir- 
ing diligence. I saw her at least once, often twice 
each day. Each day she looked brighter and happier 
—music was healing her of inward sorrow, removing 
the sad sense of desolation. Truly she had been 
starved: now she could satisfy her soul with music. 
As for love—was I as a father to her? 

There came an evening when I was allowed to walk 
home with Mrs Smith and Miss Hall. Before passing 
through the arched way out of the cathedral-yard, 
Alice looked back lovingly : 

‘Would it be possible for me ever, anywhere, to 
forget this place,’ she said musingly. ‘It seems so 
holy. I am so happy. It is like a dream. When 
I die, aunt (so she called Mrs Smith), I should like 
to be buried very near the cathedral.’ 

‘No need to speak to me of such things, Alice; 
please God, you’ll live many a year after I am under- 
ground.’ 

‘I do not wish to die,’ she answered. 

Pressing her hand, which lay upon my arm, against 
my heart, I longed to gather her dear self to my 
bosom—the gifted heavenly-minded child ! 

That night I was invited to sup at the Mead cot- 
tage. I had opportunity of observing the elegant 
neatness—sign of dainty household ways—which 
pervaded Alice’s home. I perceived how the same 
refinement that characterised her as an artist, informed 
the humble details of her daily life. When I went 
home, many things in the arrangement of my grander 
house displeased me—there were faults of commis- 
sion, yet more of omission: evidently, a central some- 
what was wanting. 

The bishop returned to Waldon. I introduced our 
young organist to him, and he soon began to make a 
pet of her; fruit and flowers from the palace-gardens 
frequently found their way to the Mead cottage. 
Everything was satisfactory; there was nothing to 
detain me in Waldon; still I delayed to start upon 
my long-planned tour. 
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Charmed weeks flew by. A cathedral quiet and 
sacredness was over iny whole life. A longer stay 
than usual in Waldon had often before intolerably 
irritated me; the ceaseless, silent preaching of the 
solemn cathedral seeming to tempt me, in some way, 
to desecrate its holiness; its unvarying, unregarding 
calm making me doubly conscious of the turbulent 
passionateness so successfully concealed under my 
old-fashioned aspect. Now, all was different. My 
being seemed in harmony with all things lovely, 
calm, and pure. 

I was invited to spend a musical evening at the 
palace; our young organist was to be there. On her 
account, the ancient and handsomely inlaid piano, 
which had long stood in the mullioned window of the 
episcopal drawing-room, had given way to a splendid 
instrument of modern construction. By tle by, I 
had long seen that the Waldon young ladies were 
jealous of Miss Hall. ‘They treated her contemptu- 
ously; and it was beautiful to see how to their 
haughty reserve she opposed a perfectly simple and 
self-respecting humility. After a primitively early 
tea—the cathedral chimes told five as we sat down to 
the table—we all strolled among the brilliant flower- 
beds upon the close-shaven lawns. The good old 
bishop kept Alice by his side, because she was friend- 
less—no one else noticing her. I contented myself 
with looking at her. 

Alice had now been three months at Waldon, and 
by this time I did not doubt her perfect moral and 
physical loveliness. She certainly had altered since 
she first came; the sickly hue of her skin had changed 
to aclear, pure pallor; the look of dejection had given 
place to one of deep-seated content; her large gray 
eyes shone lustrous, and seemed to well over with 
feeling and genius. I was familiar with each subtle 
charm—each droop and natural wave of her soft, 
brown hair; the course of each vein meandering 
beneath the snowy skin on her fair temples; the 
graceful line of her bending neck; the rarely beautiful 
outline But, O Heaven ! I must stop myself. 

On this evening, Alice was dressed as simply as 
usual: her gown was of lilac muslin, to the hue of 
which the evening sunlight gave a lovely bloom. 
She glided along by the bishop’s side, now and then 
lifting glad artless glances to his kindly face. Sweet 
child! she was happy; he loved her. She was always 
happy with those who loved her. 

I had lived in a dream so long, that it was difficult 
for me to throw off its influence. I did not join 
myself to any of the groups around me; by and by, 
I stood quite alone on a little mound, a screen of 
shrubs between me and the strollers. I stood still 
to watch the sunset light glide up the sculptured 
cathedral stones—higher and higher, touching face, 
flower, foliage; up and up till it failed from off the 
pinnacle. 

I heard my own name uttered by a voice behind 
me—a voice I knew, a hateful, purring, treacherous 
voice—then I heard these words: 

‘She is shockingly affected; a dreadful flirt! It is 
disgusting to see how she has got on the old bishop’s 
blind side. I wonder if the chit fancies she might be 
a bishop’s lady!’ 

‘She flies rather lower than that,’ said a kindred 
voice. ‘She and Mr (never mind my name) go 
on in a way that is quite shocking—in the cathedral 
too. Ofcourse, they call it practising—a very pretty 
kind of practice!’ 

Of course the tabbies spoke of Alice. 
tingled. 

I pushed through the drooping branches and con- 
fronted the creatures. 

‘A charming time for sweet and charitable 
discourse, fair ladies,’ I remarked; then passed on 
towards the house. 


My blood 


| lessness. 


A pair of soft eyes questioned me wistfully when 
I entered the drawing-room ; they met a new expres- 
sion in my answering look, perhaps; they drooped, 
and a rosy flush crept up to the veiling lashes. 

My cathedral calm was desecrated; her eyes had 
never before so drooped before mine. When I went 
home, I found a letter awaiting me. It summoned 
me north, to the death-bed of tle only relative I had 
in the world. Alice and I were alike in our friend- 
I immediately went to the coach-office to 
secure a place by the morning mail. Even now there 
is no railway within many miles of Waldon. I 
occupied the night in packing, and in selecting music, 
and writing most minute directions for the organist. 
This done, I hesitated. Should I write to Alice 
anything beyond these instructions—anything per- 
sonal, private? I decided that to do so would be 
to deprive myself of somewhat of my measure of pure 
delight: I did not wish to lose one glance, blush, 
smile, or tear. I did not expect that my absence 
would be a long one. In the hurry of departure, I 
forgot to tell Margaret to send the parcel I had 
prepared for Miss Hall; but as it was addressed to 
her, she would surcly receive it, I thought. My 
relative lingered. Each day might be his last, they 
said; yet he lingered a month. Then business 
detained me; then, perhaps owing to my anxiety to 
return to Waldon, I was attacked by nervous fever, 
a complaint I had suffered from before. 

It was on a grim December night that I at last 
re-entered Waldon. Leaving my luggage at the 
coach-office, I proceeded homewards. I was so 
cramped by cold, and exhausted by fasting, that I 
could hardly drag my limbs along, and my brain was 
in a state of feverish excitement. Alice had been 
present in most of my sick visions—her face always 
of deadly pallor and reproachful expression. It 
haunted me; and, as I had re-entered Waldon, 
vague apprehension stole over me drearily. 

Midnight began to strike as I passed through the 
arched way into the cathedral-yard. The wind 
became very high, sobbing and soughing about eerily ; 
it parted tlie clouds, and let through a half gleam of 
moonlight to make luminous the moving low-hanging 
mists. At the further end of the lime-avenue I 
believed that I descried a human figure: it branched 
off towards my little door of the cathedral. I tried 
to overtake it: it vanished, passing in at the low 
porch. The clanging of the clock had ceased, and 
I imagined that I detected the sound of the organ. 
I paused. Yes; low wailing notes deepened to a 
full gush of minor harmony; then melancholy 
cadences sobbed away into silence. Chilled to the 
heart—conscious of icy fingers among the roots of 
my hair—I opened that door, which I found fast 
locked. I groped my way into the cathedral, believ- 
ing nothing so little as that it was earthly music to 
which I had listened. In the building, all was now 
silent. I crept on, with a tremulous voice calling on 
Alice’s name. My open arms embraced a cold form ; 
my senses left me. 

When the ghastly wintry dawn crept down upon 
me, I found myself lying at the foot of a sculptured 
female form. ‘ Alice is dead’ was my firm convic- 
tion. I managed to rise, and creep to my house. I 
did not understand how I came to be in the cathedral. 

My aspect frightened Margaret. The first thing 
my eyes fell upon on entering my room, was the 
packet [had prepared for Alice. ‘Returned after her 
death,’ I inwardly commented. I was too miserable 
to be fully conscious of my misery. I brooded 
stupidly over a newly kindled fire, while Margaret 
bustled in and out on hospitable thoughts intent. 

‘When did she die?’ I asked stolidly, by and by. 

‘Nigh a month since, sir.’ 

A long pause. 
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‘Who plays the organ now ?’ 

* Please, sir, take your hot coffee, and get to bed. 
Time enough to bother about organs when you look 
less like a corpse,’ was added sotto voce. 

I repeated my question doggedly. 

‘Well, she does it all the same,’ was the weird- 
sounding reply. I had swallowed one cup of 
Margaret’s hot, strong coffee, and life was rekindling 
within me. 

‘ Are you mocking me, woman?’ I cried. 

She stared at me, and then gave some soothing 
answer. Evidently she feared I was deranged. I 
made a mighty effort to appear composed. 

‘Margaret, tell me immediately the name of the 

nm who now plays the cathedral organ.’ 

‘Alice Hall, sir; the same who has played for six 
months now. She went off sudden, and it made no 
difference to Miss Hall, as it might have done to 
some, sir: she has not missed a service.’ 

Again Margaret appeared to find cause for alarm 
in my face. 

‘Do you mean to say that for the last month, 
since her death, the cathedral organ has been played 
as it used to be in her life ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; it has, sir.’ Margaret backed towards 
the door as I rose. 

‘Played by a departed, a disembodied spirit; and 
you take it all as a matter of course.’ 

‘Law! Good gracious, sir, I never said anything 
of the kind. Some say Miss Hall looks like a ghost ; 
but she isn’t one yet.’ 

* Margaret! who then died a month since?’ 
the question solemnly. 

‘Mrs Smith, sir, who used to live with Miss Hall, 
went off in a fit, quite sudden, as I told you plainly, 
sir.’ 

‘ Leave the room,’ I commanded. 

r.. cannot say what I did or how I felt when left 
lone. 


I put 


By and by, I rang for Margaret. I explained to her | me. 


my recent illness, and as much as I could remember 
of the incidents of the night. Having taken some 
trouble to convince her of my sanity, I again dismissed 
her. Poor, poor Alice! dear, desolate child! [ 
reproached myself bitterly for having selfishly thought 
of my own delight, not of her peace; and I tormented 
myself by imagining what she could possibly think of 
me—of my having left her without one word of leave- 
taking, or one sign of remembrance. The parcel she 
had not received. 

I went to the cathedral early. I found that Alice 
was already there. Unseen, I watched her a while. 
She looked faded and worn, and was dressed in mourn- 
ing; she had lost her only friend—for I had no right 
to hope she still considered me as such—and must feel 
herself indeed alone. Yet angelic peace and steadfast 
faith stole over her weary aspect as she played. Oh, 
well I remember the sweet upturned face, the droop 
of the soft hair down the thin cheek. My darling! 

By and by, she paused, and took her hands from 
the keys to draw her shawl closer, with a pale 
shudder. I stepped near her. Because I hardly dared 
speak to her at all, I spoke as if we had parted but 
yesterday: ‘You should not be here on such a! 
morning.’ 

‘And you are come home at last?’ She held out 
to me the hand I had not offered to take. On seeing 
me, she had grown paler than ever; but when I 
spoke, gladness beamed from her eyes, to be soon 
quenched in tears as she saw me look at her mourning- 
dress. 

There was a silence of some moments. 

‘You have missed me?’ I asked humbly. 

* Yes, yes.’ 

‘ And can you ever forgive me?’ 


‘Forgive you!’ she echoed. 


I held her hand firmly, and over mine came tremb- 
ling her free hand, thrilling me by its voluntary, 
undeserved caress. 

‘You have been ill—I fear you have been very ill,’ 
she said gazing at me compassionately. 

I was glad to make the worst of my case. 

‘I have been very ill. I have much to plead in 
excuse of my silence and neglect; but not enough, 
not half enough, if it has given you pain. You 
tremble. I frightened you by my sudden return.’ 

‘No, no: you never frighten me; you never pain 
me. I have been sad and lonely; but I knew you 
would return, if you could—if you ought. You have 
always been good to me: it would have been wrong 
of me to think of you unkindly.’ 

‘Why did you shudder but now ?’ 

‘I remembered a dream, a dreadful dream I had last 
night.’ 

‘Tell it me.’ 

*I had rather not.’ 

‘I have a reason for wishing to know it.’ 

‘I dreamed that you were dead—that I sat at the 
organ at midnight and played your requiem.’ 

Again she turned very pale. I think I must have 
done so too. A queer thrill went through me, as, for 
oe time, I fully recalled the events of the past 
night. 

‘You must let me take you home,’ I said. I released 
her hands, and folded her shawl closeiy round her. 

Looking straight into my face with her dear, 
innocent eyes, she said : 

‘You must not spoil me so; if you had not, I 
should not have found it so hard to do without you.’ 

This was just too much for me. I gathered the 
little thing into my arms, kissed her sweet brow again 
and again, and cried: 

‘Alice, you must let me keep you always—you 
must be my wife !’ 

She disengaged herself; she drew a little away from 


‘I know that you are very good. Is this because 
my aunt is dead, and I am alone?’ she asked 
earnestly. 

‘It is because I love you.’ 

My eyes confirmed my words; hers drooped, and 
her face looked as if the sun were faintly shining on 
it through a ruby pane in the window. 


The Mead cottage was so desolate that I soon 
took Alice —— (not Hall) home to my house in the 
cathedral-yard. It was on New-year’s Day that the 
good old bishop married us; and ever since my happy 
home has been perfectly ordered, and, so she tells me, 
my perfect wife has been entirely happy. 


New-year’s Day—the tenth anniversary of my 
marriage. To-day I have been looking over my 
papers, and have read through this, written five years 
since. O Alice, Alice! my wife, my wife! Why 
couldst thou not visibly tarry with me unto the end? 

I never leave Waldon now. No fingers but mine 
must ever touch those keys hers used lovingly to press. 
She was to me as child, wife, all of kin, my only 
darling! I am having built a new organ, a glorious 
one; it is to be my gift to Waldon Cathedral, on 
condition that the old one is taken down five-and- 
twenty hours after my death, and destroyed; and that 
during those five-and-twenty hours no mortal fingers 
touch its keys. I say five-and-twenty hours, because 
on the midnight after my death—and I might die just 
after midnight—Alice will play my requiem, as I 
heard her so long ago. The organ must never sound 
again after that. There is a rumour in Waldon that 
the organist has been mad since his wife’s death. I 
am not mad, because, for my comfort I know that my 
love was selfish, my guardianship careless, my tender- 
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ness ungentle, my sympathy imperfect, compared 
with that my darling experiences in Thy keeping, 
O Lord, my God and her God. 


Such is the paper that lately came into our hands. 
We have learned that at the cathedral, here called 
Waldon, the congregation, of about half-a-dozen 
persons, assembled one grim December afternoon, 
were detained after service by the powerful beauty of 
the voluntary performed by their long feeble organist. 
It came to an abrupt conclusion—the organist was 
found with his arms folded on the keys, his cheek 
rested on them—dead. His wishes with respect to the 
old organ had long been known: they were strictly 
regarded. 


THE BASS ROCK AND ITS 
TENANTS. 


Tue Bass is a solitary, precipitous rock in the Firth 
of Forth, rising to the height of 420 feet sheer out 
of the sea. An easy journey of a couple of hours 
takes you from Edinburgh, and lands you at Canty 
Bay, a small secluded fishing-station on the coast of 
East Lothian, immediately opposite the rock itself, 
which being only two miles from shore, is here readily 
accessible by a boat. 

Within such close proximity to the smiling, richly 
cultivated lands of East Lothian and Berwick, and at 
a distance of but three-and-twenty miles from the 
northern metropolis, it is strange indeed to think 
of the scene of wild animal life presented by this 
solitary rock, the annual retreat of thousands of 
sea-birds, which wing thither their weary flight from 
the eastern shores of America, and the far-off rocky 
coasts of Greenland and Labrador. Viewed from 
Canty Bay, the island presents nothing very striking 
with regard to its external aspect, saving its abrupt 
elevation from the sea, and, in sunny weather, a certain 
white glimmering appearance. But upon nearing it 
in a boat, it gradually and steadily rises in majestic 
grandeur upon the view, till its lofty cliffs seem to 
tower to a dizzying height overhead, impressing the 
beholder with a feeling of awe. 

Like many other rocks on the British coasts, and 
indeed all over the world, this has yielded to the 
constant wearing of the winds and waves, and has 
been gradually broken away in rectangular fracture, 
leaving a system of ragged shelving nooks on those 
sides most exposed to the violence of the elements; 
namely, the east, west, and north. Thus the Bass 
presents to those points a high range of perpen- 
dicular, and in many places, overhanging cliffs, and is 
accessible only from the south. This peculiar confor- 
mation seems to have been taken advantage of when 
state-prisons were more in vogue than now; for to 
this day may be seen the remains of fortifications, 
barracks, cells, and dungeons, once tenanted by many 
an unhappy captive, and zealously guarded by a go- 
vernor and troops at that time stationed permanently 
on the island. History has handed down an inter- 
esting account of those state-prisoners, together 
with the proceedings which led to their incarceration; 
and I may as well here state, that not only have 
ample details of the martyrology been furnished 
in a volume called The Bass Rock,* but likewise 
treatises on the civil and ecclesiastical history, 


* London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 


geology, zoology, and botany, severally—436 pages 
having been written by authors of the highest 
repute on a lonely sea-girt rock of but one mile in 
circumference! Were it solely on account of its 
relics of bygone times, the Bass would be well 
worth a visit, especially for the antiquary and artist, 
as the cell in which worthy covenanting John 
Blackadder, and others were confined, the governor's 
house, and the fortifications generally, are in a state 
of tolerable preservation. My tastes, however, are 
for the natural history of this singular island, more 
especially the multitudes of sea-birds which make 
it their home. 

Several species of birds breed on the Bass, but by 
far the most numerous is the solan goose or gannet. 
This is one of the few stations in Great Britain 
selected by it for breeding purposes: the other 
places principally resorted to are Lundy Isle, off 
the coast of Devonshire; Ailsa Craig, on the 
Ayrshire coast; St Kilda, in the Hebrides; and 
Suliskerry, between the Orkneys and the Butt of 
Lewis. A few other places of minor note are some- 
times chosen by straggling members, but those are 
exceptions, and as such, are not worth mentioning. 

On my first visit to the Bass, I was much struck 
by the novelty of the whole scene. As the little 
sailing-boat neared the rock, I descried consider- 
able numbers of geese sailing on poised wings round 
and round it; but at the first discharge of a gun, 
the air became partially darkened by the multi- 
tude of birds that quitted their ledges and launched 
forth into the air. Whole tribes of kittiwakes—a 
bird of the gull genus—flew screaming from their 
nests, and kept up their deafening shrieks for many 
minutes; while parties of guillemots and razor-bills 
quitted their retreats silently, and flew far out to sea. 
But the greatest sight of all was the extraordinary 
number of solan geese that filled the air, sailing 
round and round the rock in long graceful sweeps. 
Looking up from a boat towards the cliffs, one is 
surprised that so many birds should find room on 
such apparently narrow ledges, to construct their 
nests and rear their young in safety; but doubtless 
the great height creates a deception as to the size of 
objects. 

The habits of the solan goose are somewhat pecu- 
liar. These birds are, strictly speaking, gregarious ; 
they arrive at the Bass in the beginning of February— 
a few birds heralding the approach of the main body— 
and remain there till October, for the purpose of 
hatching and rearing their young. By far the greater 
number then depart for the American coasts, some 
going southward to the Mexican Gulf, and others 
northward to the shores of Greenland. A few birds 
remain on the British coasts all the year round, but 
these are always very much scattered. The number 
of geese that annually comes to the Bass is estimated 
at about ten thousand. On their arrival, they at 
once set about the weary process of constructing 
their nests: a weary process indeed, from the time 
required to accomplish it, and the long distances 
frequently travelled in search of materials. The nest 
is composed almost entirely of sea-weed, to procure 
which the bird flies many miles from home, returning 
with the material in its mouth. Sticks are not 
altogether rejected, though sea-weed is preferred. 
The nest requires constant repairs during the 
season, as great heat shrivels its proportions, while 
moisture decomposes and enlarges it. It is about 
fifteen inches in diameter across the top, and several 
inches deep; and in it is deposited one egg about the 
size of that of an ordinary goose, but longer and 
harder. From the exceedingly awkward motions of 
the gannet, while quitting or returning to her nest, 
the egg would in all probability be soon broken, were 
it not coated with a hard calcareous substance, to 
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protect it from rough usage. On rare occasions, two 
eggs are laid in one nest, and I have been told that in 
these cases one of the young is much smaller than the 
other. Though the solan is an extremely awkward bird 
on land, and shuffles clumsily off her nest when scared 
by intruders, the instant she launches forth from the 
cliff into the air, her motions are graceful and easy. 
Her wings measure six feet from tip to tip, and her 
flight consists of a few regularly timed beats, followed 
by a long elegant sweep of several hundred yards: 
these sweeps are usually in a direction towards the 
sea, and continue till the bird arrives within a few 
feet of the water, when with an elegant curve she 
ascends till the impetus is exhausted, and then has 
to beat her way upwards again. At other times, the 
solan goose will sail round her sea-girt home for 
hours at a time, apparently enjoying the exercise: 
multitudes are to be seen thus engaged, crossing and 
re-crossing, and following each other in long gliding 
downward flights, or winging their way homewards 
after having been many miles away. 

To procure food for the young one, the solan will 
sometimes wander thirty, fifty, or even ninety miles 
from home. Young herrings form the chief sustenance, 
and these are carried home in the old bird’s gullet, and 
disgorged for the benefit of the hungry little one. The 
method of obtaining fish is very remarkable: Nature 
has gifted the bird with keen organs of vision, and 
with these she keeps a constant look-out when on a 
foraging excursion ; if a fish is seen, the gannet stops 
her flight instantly, and gliding perpendicularly down 
like a shot into the sea, secures her finny prey with 
usually unerring certainty ; the middle claw and the 
sides of the bill are serrated, which enables the solan 
goose to retain a firm grasp of fish with either the 
foot or mouth. It is a beautiful sight to see those 
birds hovering over, and diving at a shoal of herrings; 


scarcely an instant elapses before one of their number | 


makes its rapid descent into the waves, throwing up a 
torrent of spray, and leaving a white mark in the 
sea, discernible at the distance of a mile; and one 
after another swoops in rapid succession, playing as it 
were a game at follow the leader, and driving an 
immense herring-trade the while. The solan will 


sometimes dive from the height of six feet from the | 


surface of the sea, and at other times from elevations 
ranging from twenty to fifty feet. I have never seen 
the bird dive from apparently greater altitudes, 
nor have I ever seen one stop, a3 if balked of its prey, 


them while they are sitting. This allows of close 
observation being made. The bird is nearly as big as 
the common goose, and is pure white all over, except- 
ing on the pinion feathers of the wings, which are 
black, and the neck, which is sandy gray. The male 
and female are precisely similar in appearance. The 
head is large, the bill long and pointed, and the mouth 
capable of opening wide enough to admit a man’s 
| foot ; this may be proved by placing your foot close to 
| the bird, but take care at the same time that your boot 
| is strong and thick. The head of the solan goose is 

perfectly destitute of nostrils, no opening being visible 
where they usually occur in other birds; nor do the 
middle claw and beak become serrated till the young 
bird is able to fly—two strange facts in connection 
with this bird. The young do not arrive at their full 
plumage till the expiration of several years; two 
stages of colouring intervening—namely, black and 
piebald ; neither do they pair until the adult plumage 
is attained. 

The solan seldom utters a cry while on the wing, 
but just before lighting on her nest, she gives out a 
harsh guttural note, which is usually responded to by 
the neighbouring sitting birds ; the responses, however, 
I suspect to be the result of jealousy, as they are 
accompanied by menacing gestures towards the new- 
comer. Again, when intruded upon, she utters her 
hoarse cry, resembling the words kirra, kirra, or cra, 
cra, and this cry is taken up by those nearest her. 
These are the only occasions I have heard the 
gannet’s voice, excepting when two were quarrelling 
together. 

Where so many birds are grouped together within 
such circumscribed limits, one would naturally suppose 
the noise to be terrific, and yet it is not so. The 
comparative freedom from noise is what has always 
struck me as being a very remarkable circumstance. 
A single roused kittiwake will, it is true, make more 

noise than a score of solan geese; but if these small 
fry are inclined to rest, the noises created by the other 
| feathered tenants of the rock are not suflicient to 
| drown ordinary conversation. I have even noticed 
| certain intervals of almost total cessation, with hun- 
dreds of geese flying around at the, time, but those 
must, of course, be rare. Geese breed all over the 
faces of the rock ; kittiwakes usually at an elevation 
of about two-thirds of the entire height of the preci- 
pice; they, in fact, occupy a zone to themselves. 
The guillemot breeds at nearly a similar elevation 


while on the swoop. The swoop is similar to that of | with the kittiwake; and the razor-bill in holes in the 
the falcon or sky-lark, the wings being folded close to | fortification. The puflins, I believe, breed in deserted 
the body. When emerging from the sea, the gannet rabbit-holes, though I never saw any there. Besides 
rests for a few moments, and then flaps lazily out of | those, a few pair of herring-gulls, black-backed gulls, 
the water. She seldom if ever swims continuously, and cormorants, breed upon the rock; the last fre- 
and never dives from the surface. If over-gorged | quenting the penetralia of the cave—which perforates 
with fish, she will rest on the water for several | the island like a tunnel—and emitting at times the 
hours at a time, and in this state these birds are | most unearthly sounds, or rather howls. These singular 
frequently caught by fishermen and others. | sounds are rarely heard on any other portion of the Bass, 

The food is disgorged sometimes into the mouth of | and have always associated this gloomy cavern with 
the young solan, and sometimes into the mouth of the | feelings of mysterious awe. Boatmen have attributed 
parent bird, for the young one to help itself, but more | these gloomy cries to the guillemot tribe, a few 
frequently by the former method. The young isat first | members of which do certainly frequent ‘the cave ;’ 
of a leaden-black colour; it is totally helpless, and| but I am inclined rather to impute them to the 
very meck and submissive in appearance, as may be | cormorant, as I have never heard the voice of the 
seen from the manner in which it receives occasional | guillemot, or ‘marrat,’ as the sailors call it, under any 
spiteful usage from its neighbours, during the absence | circumstances whatever, saving the low sharp croak, 
of its parents. This, however, is compensated by the emitted during their dying struggles after a gunshot. 
tender solicitude of the mother while feeding and | A solitary pair of eider-ducks may sometimes venture 
rearing it. I am not aware that the male bird assists | to rear their progeny of ‘brattocks’ on the rock; 
in rearing the young one, though, I believe, he acts | several pair of jackdaws; and a single pair of pere- 
his part in foraging for food, and laying it before the | grine falcons: these, together with rock-pipits, sum 
female while she is on the nest, for I have seen | up the species known to me; but there may, of course, 
disgorged pellets so placed. be others which have escaped my observation. I scared 

On the Bass, there are several distinct colonies of |} a common wren from some long nettles close to the 
geese, apart from those that breed on the cliffs, and | fortifications, and, by the tame way in which she 


the stranger may approach within a very few feet of | settled close by, waiting, doubtless, for my departure, 
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I inferred that she must have had her nest there; but 
I failed in finding it, though I searched diligently. 

The Bass is let at a considerable sum annually by 
its owner, Sir Hew Dalrymple, to a person termed 
‘the keeper.’ The rent is made up first and chiefly 
by the money obtained for the young geese, which, 
when cooked, are sold at from 6d. to 1s. apiece; 
and second, by the charge exacted from strangers 
for the privilege of visiting the rock. The number 
of young geese slaughtered annually is about two 
thousand; and these are first skinned, then soaked, 
and baked slowly, after which the greater number 
are packed and forwarded to various parts of Great 
Britain, while others are reserved for home-use. The 
young of the solan goose, when properly prepared, is 
a daintier morsel than many might suppose, especially 
when eaten cold; and I believe her Majesty has an 
annual treat of solan-geese eggs. These should be 
boiled for twenty minutes—the albumen coagulating 
merely to the consistency of jelly—and eaten with 
pepper, mustard, and vinegar; and for breakfast, I 
know of no greater dainty. 

At three different times in the year do the cliff-men 
essay their dangerous task—1st, when the eggs of the 
kittiwake, &c., are ready for harrying; 2d, when the | 
peregrine falcon’s brood is fit to be carried off; and 
3d, when the young geese are sufficiently matured for 
killing. 

The eggs of the first are sought after by collectors, 
and are always kept in store at Canty Bay, ready 
blown, price 6d. A supply of the herring-gull, puffin, 
guillemot, and razor-bill or Tammie Norie’s eggs, is 
also kept, though in much lesser quantity than the 
kittiwake’s; and sometimes the eggs of the greater 
black-backed gull and cormorant may be had. 

On the second descent, the cliff-man brings away 
the falcon’s brood in a basket slung round his 
shoulder for the purpose. He is let down to the 
spot by means of a rope tied round his waist, and 
another loose in his hand; the rope is previously 
made fast round a rock, and further held by a man 
above. The cliff-man signals to his companion by 
the rope he holds in his hand, and so is let down, 
steadied, or hauled up at pleasure. Young peregrines 
require to be dexterously handled, or they may 
inflict severe wounds with their talons. When the 
cliff-man reaches the eyrie, they instantly begin to 
screech vociferously, far outvying in their piercing 
shrieks the cries of the other denizens of the cliff. 
They always turn upon their backs, and strike 
viciously with their feet, so that the operation of 
bearing them away used to be somewhat tedious. 
The men, however, now generally wear gloves, and 
are thus enabled to lift their screaming captives 
at once from the nest. The female falcon usually 
sails close by all the time, and often lights on a piece 
of rock at hand, a sorrowing spectator of the scene. 
This has been a blank year for falcons on the Bass. 

On the third and last occasion of descents, which 
last from the middle of August till the middle of 
September, the cliff-man is let down three times a 
week by a rope round the waist, with a steadying or 
signaling rope in the left hand, and a stout cudgel in 
the right. From cliff to cliff he gropes his dangerous 
way, sometimes dangling in mid-air, and then regain- 
ing a footing. He knocks a young goose on the head, 
which kills it at a single blow; he then places the 
cudgel in his rope-hand, and seizing the dead bird, 
heaves it clear of the rocks into the sea. A boat is 
waiting below to gather the slain birds; and I 
may here remark, that it has to give them a wide 
berth, as one falling into it might stave it. The 
art of heaving the dead birds into the sea is one not 
learned all at once, as it requires both strength to 
pitch far enough outwards, and an eye accustomed to 
judge of distances at great elevations, to calculate 


the necessary force to be employed. Sometimes the 
man is let down into the boat, and at other times he 
is hoisted up again by the rope; the whole proceeding, 
too, is considered most dangerous in wet weather, 
and is on that account rarely attempted except upon 
fine days. Accidents to cliff-men are very rare on 
the Bass. 

I will now take leave of the Bass and its tenants, 
though I have not noticed the rabbits which abound 
on it, nor the sixteen sheep its somewhat scanty 
pasturage maintains. The view from the fortifications 
is truly magnificent, and of itself well repays the 
trouble of ascending thither. ‘The associations con- 
nected with the ruinous cells and dungeons are 
deeply interesting; and the fair marks presented by 
two geese, which hold as their own two ledges of 
rock 180 yards from the fortifications, and are termed 
Baird’s and Elcho’s geese respectively, are amply 
sufficient to test the skill of the rifleman. These are 
considered legitimate targets by the keeper, who 
permits any amount of practice at them gratis; 
but five shillings a head is charged by him for old 
geese killed in cold blood; so, novice, beware, and 
when directing thine unerring rifle at either of the 
above solans, see that thou dost not riddle another 
instead ! 


MY FIRST PLAY. 


‘Wuen first anything new happens to us, it is an 
event, not only for the time being, but for the future. 
Thoughts, feelings, and intelligences unknown before, 
spring up and give birth to others which never again 
seem to leave us, and which indirectly, but certainly, 
influence our future actions and sentiments, although 
we may not take the trouble of tracing to their sources 
the ‘little things’ which gave the first tiny tinge of 
colour to what forms our present and permanent bent 
of character. I had never seen a play of any kind, 
and had heard marvellously little about plays or 
scenic representations in general. To be sure, my 
nursery-maid, Mary, talked occasionally about the 
‘theayter,’ and had even told me a long story con- 
cerning one Jane Shore, and a wicked king, whose 
wickedness, I concluded, consisted in making the said 
Jane Shore cry water-cresses, as it was apropos to 
hearing that beautiful, melancholy, but now obsolete 
cry of ‘ Buy my water-cresses,’ that she for the first 
time related the pathetic tale—assuring me that such 
was undoubtedly both the mode and the tune by which 
the lovely and unfortunate prototype of the dirty 
draggle-tailed drab then passing us, used to call the 
attention of the Londoners, two or three thousand years 
ago, to the fresh leaves she had been forced to gather 
for them, to eat with their bread and butter, early 
in the morning, at the cold brook-side, before the 
wicked tyrant himself, or the sun, or the birds were 
awake. 

Mary, being somewhat romantically and _ senti- 
mentally disposed, dealt chiefly in tragedies where 
ladies died for love of handsome young gentlemen, 
who stamped about and stabbed each other in 
measured time, which she practically demonstrated, 
by making a ferocious attack on a pillow with 
the poker; which pillow, after having performed the 
part of a rival ‘over, was rendered available in 
smothering Desdemona—that is, the unconscious cat, 
which never would lie quiet and allow itself to be 
killed as that exemplary wife did, but ran mewing 
and spitting under the bed. She was not, it must be 
confessed, particularly clear in her descriptions; and 
there was a strange jumble of kings and queens in 
crowns, poisoned cups, bloody daggers, gold waist- 
coats, purple and crimson robes, ermine and suits of 
armour, helmets, battle-axes, and clashing swords, 
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wailing, woe, death, and dismay, dancing in con- 
fusion through my childish brain, and filling me 
alternately with curiosity, terror, delight, and a 
strong desire to witness myself the wonders she 
dilated upon. 

One Monday morning, when snow lay thick on 
the ground, frost in the very air of the house, I 
sat with purple nose and red fingers at the school- 
room piano, picking out a new music-lesson, my 
father unexpectedly entered—a very unusual event 
with him. He hoped I was a good girl; and then, in 
case my prim governess should insinuate anything to 
the disadvantage of my character, quickly added: ‘We 
have secured a box on Thursday at Covent Garden, 
and mean to take you, Lilian, where I hope Miss Birch’ 
—turning to the governess—‘ will also do us the favour 
to accompany us.’ Whereupon Miss Birch’s counten- 
ance, hitherto anything but smiling, brightened; she 
graciously signified her assent to the proposal, saying: 
‘I was a very good girl, and deserved indulgence.’ 
Although this was in direct contradiction to the 
opinion she had expressed to myself some ten minutes 
before, I was not disposed to be critical, but jumped 
up in a fever of joy, kissed first my father, and 
then Miss Birch, my blood circulating so rapidly, 
that before the former had well closed the door, 
neither purple nose nor red fingers remained. 

What was it to me now that the fire burnt low, or 
that the streets were covered with snow; was I not 
going to the play? I bustled through my lessons with 
unusual energy; and the moment the clock struck 
twelve, bounded off to the nursery, where my little 
sister Susan always stayed till she joined me at two 
to commence her lessons also. The joyful news had 
already been imparted there, and Susan was longing for 
my arrival to talk over our anticipated treat with Mary, 
who entered into our feelings most good-humouredly, 
but told us she did not think we should see Jane Shore, 
inasmuch as that was an entertainment of too lofty a 
nature to take children to; but she daresayed we 
should see ‘harleyqueen and columbind ’—more amus- 
ing, and better suited to our intelligence ; and then she, 
nothing loath, tried to enlighten us in the same con- 
fused manner she had before attempted to describe 
her favourite tragedies; leaving our little minds in a 
tangled maze, which only still more whetted our 
curiosity. How Tuesday and Wednesday passed, it is 
equally impossible to recollect as imagine. Going 
to the play was ever present; and the time seemed 
so far off, we feared it never would come. Thursday, 
I remember, was a rapid thaw. I suppose it had 
begun before, for by the middle of the day, no snow 
was to be seen or frost felt; the sun shone on our 
anticipated treat; no lessons were thought of, for Miss 
Birch, who had her ‘frock to trim,’ most gener- 
ously gave us a holiday. We were to dine late, and 
our parents early—all together! because we were 
going to the play, as we duly informed every person 
we saw, and to have a cup of café a la créme, to keep 
us awake; not that there was the slightest danger, we 
felt sure, of our ever wishing to sleep; but we wisely 
kept that conviction to ourselves, lest the café should 
be struck out as unnecessary. 

Every one knows the particular rumble of his own 
carriage; that evening, however, we made several 
mistakes. ‘ There it is,’ was said a dozen times before 
there it really was; but at last it did positively come, 
just at the very minute it was ordered, old John 
Gemmel, the coachman, knowing full well where we 
were going, and who was going. So jumping, bustling, 
laughing, squeezing each other’s hands, and pinching 
our mamma’s till she wisely bethought herself of 
elevating them out of our reach, we allowed our little 
white satin tippets, edged with swandown, to be tied 
on, smelling of cedar-drawers, lavender, and dried 
roses—a mixed odour which, when inhaled, even at 


this day, restores to me the feelings of that happy 
hour. A happy hour it was; for 


All things please when life itself is new. 


Although it was yet the days of oil-lamps—never 
having been out in an evening before—to our unac- 
customed eyes, the streets seemed brightly illuminated. 
The shops were one blaze of light; and we shouted 
with glee as we rolled on past mercers and milliners, 
perfumers and chemists, dazzling the eyes with a 
rapid succession of the brightest colours; grocers and 
green-grocers, with their shows of figs and chestnuts, 
almonds, raisins, apples, pears, and all sorts of good 
cheer; pastry-tooks’ shops, resplendent with snow- 
capped twelfth-cakes; toy-shops, with dolls and 
drums and baby-houses, in every variety !—all 
looking twice as tempting as by day; but yet we 
pitied the poor people behind the counters and their 
customers, for they were evidently not going to the 
play. Much we wondered to see grown persons, who, 
of course, could always do just as they pleased, com- 
posedly walking away from the goal of our desires ; 
and felt certain every one going in the right direction 
along the glistening pavement, wet with a recent 
shower, must be ‘ going to the play” It seemed a long 
way off; and so many new sights and feelings were 
succeeding each other, that to us it appeared at least 
ten miles. At length, carriages increased; cries met 
our ears, of ‘ Bill of the play,’ ‘ Oranges,’ and so forth ; 
link-boys flashed their torches; coachmen cut in and 
cut out, and lashed and swore—we stopped—we went 
on—we stopped again—we were come to the playhouse 
door at last! Lifted out by the footman, my father took 
my little sister by the hand, whilst I followed between 
my mother and Miss Birch. We now talked no more, 
and jumped no more, for a sort of overwhelming 
feeling of mixed joy and fear kept us still as we 
walked along the lobbies. The box-door suddenly 
opened; and the lights, ‘the sea of heads,’ the 
uproar the gods were making at that particular 
moment, heard amidst the tuning of the orchestra, 
the cry of ‘ Music,’ ‘O.P.,’ ‘Turn him out,’ ‘Throw 
him over,’ had such an effect upon my excited 
feelings, that I really think, for a moment, I lost 
consciousness. When I came to myself, I found we 
were all, except my father, seated in the front row, 
and the overture about to begin. Passionately fond 
of music, and knowing every popular air, of course 
this overture, where many were introduced, was a 
great treat, and one I had not counted upon. It 
was short; for at Christmas, children form the 
greatest part of the audience, and what is likely to 
please them is then more attended to than at other 
seasons. 

I cannot now remember what the name of the piece 
first acted was; but although I knew it was make- 
believe, I still could not help fancying it real: the 
scenery was so like nature; for we saw it from the 
centre-boxes, which favour the illusion; only the 
ladies were almost too beautiful for flesh and blood, or 
anything but wax; however, they sang and danced in 
a haymaking scene, which, but for these beautiful wax- 
doll ladies, would have been just like the real country, 
as I had seen it at my uncle’s the summer before, 
where clodhopping clowns and rosy-cheeked ragged 
rustics figured instead. And there were also warriors 
in plumed helmets, such as I read of in my story- 
books ; but I could hear with difficulty so far off, and 
could not comprehend what the gentlemen ranted, and 
the ladies kept whining about. At last it came to an 
end; and although we entertained some fears that all 
was over, our patience was helped by an orange and a 
bun; and, after an overture, even prettier than the 
last, came the pantomime. 

Ah, these were the palmy days of pantomimes! 
Grimaldi was clown; Bologna, harlequin; and 
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Mrs Parker, who, though sixty, the age of my 
venerable grandmamma, looked as young and as 
blooming, and danced far better than any of the 
aforesaid haymakers—Mrs Parker, who never grew 
old, was columbine. Perhaps I confuse, perhaps I 
may be introducing parts of another pantomime, or 
perhaps there were three pieces played; but a live 
elephant and horses appeared on the stage in Blue- 
beard; and, along with my reminiscences of that 
tragedy, the cabbage-man is intimately connected. 
A pumpkin formed the head; a cabbage, the body ; 
carrots, the arms; radishes, the fingers; rolls of 
Epping butter, the legs; and Dutch cheeses, the feet. 
Whilst I was wondering what Grimaldi could mean, 
after making his marketings, disguised as a farmer, 
and laying them together with such care, up jumped 
this vegetable man, and pursued him round the stage. 
Certainly a foreshadowing of Frankenstein; perhaps 
the origin of that remarkable book. Then harlequin 
entered an apothecary’s shop, struck with his wand 
three large drug-bottles, and out jumped three little 
devils, with horns and tails, instead of the medicine 
they. were supposed to contain. ‘Nothing is new 
under the sun ;’ this was undoubtedly a homeopathic 
hint, whilst yet homeopathy was in embryo; but, I 
suppose, I must have been rather below par as to 
intelligence, for one of these poor little imps got 
hurt in some way, and emitted most doleful cries 
before he was extricated from his drug-bottle ; and— 
in recording the fact, I almost awaken the feelings of 
shame of that moment—I, I alone, of all the immense 
audience, in that immense Covent Garden Theatre, 
laughed. I heard my own laugh; I saw every eye 
in our vicinity turn upon me, and then I understood 
it all, and felt myself a fool; for it was not ‘ part of 
the play,’ as I, in my ignorant simplicity, thought. 
The unfortunate child was hurt and frightened both. 
How utterly miserable I felt is more than words can 
convey. I did not dare look up for long; but when 
at last I ventured to do so, to my great surprise, and 
greater relief, no one appeared to be aware of my 
existence; all eyes were directed towards the stage; 
80, with the happy insouciance of childhood, I soon 
forgot my humiliation ; I was as much engrossed with 


‘the moving scene as before. 


The greatest of pains and the greatest of pleasures 
come to an end some time or other, and although 
our kind parents, stifling their yawns, remained until 
the curtain fell, that we might see the whole, we 
both declared we should like it all to begin over 
again. Once in the carriage, however, nature 
resumed her sway, and we fell so fast asleep, that we 
were undressed and put to bed without awakening, 
and our slumbers were dreamless; but early next 
morning we were alive again, calling to each other 
from our little beds, humming the airs, singing the 
songs, acting the scenes we had witnessed the night 
before. For many successive nights, however, clowns 
and columbines, harlequins and helmeted heroes, 
chased each other through our midnight visions ; and 
my imitation of Mrs Parker was so successful, that 
Monsieur Ricochet declared I must have practised in 
my sleep, so astonishingly had I improved since the 
preceding week. My sister attempted to read with 
the emphasis the actors recited, and although it must 
have been most intensely ludicrous, this new fancy 
certainly laid the foundation of a better style of 
reading than the unchanging sing-song she was 
before remarkable for. The happiness of this our 
first play did not terminate when the curtain fell, for 
even now, as I write the above description of what 
occurred so long, long ago, I seem to live it over 
again ; the tunes start up in my mind, the perfume of 
my white satin tippet in my nose; for a moment, all 
the innocent imaginings of that period of life are mine 
once more ; and not only mine, but my little daughter 


and niece find the description so pleasant, that they 
have had it read over to them three times, which 
makes me hope it may meet with the approbation 
of other young readers of Chambers, and so I send it. 


HOME TRAVEL. 


Or all the affectations—and their name is Legion— 
with which Society encumbers itself, that of the 
fashionable necessity of ‘going abroad’ is perhaps 
the most inane. Society does not really like it, and 
would, if it dared, quite willingly stay upon this 
side the Channel. It gets so sea-sick in that short 
passage, so crushed as to its crinoline, so limp as to 
its shirt-collars, that it can be scarcely recognised as 
Society at all. It is annoyed by government officials 
to an extent that would at home have put it in 
revolution; it degrades itself by the driving of 
bargains against knavish foreigners, by whom, never- 
theless, it is on all sides shamefully plundered; it 
endures the worst of food, the most acid of drinks, 
heat such as throws it into the vulgarest and most 
profuse perspirations, and filth, almost everywhere, 
unutterable, which it characteristically attempts to 
ignore. Society on its foreign travels is made to 
rise in the morning at about the same hour at which 
it retires to rest at home, is driven rapidly over 
infamous roads for many hours, staring at the 
surrounding objects as long as it can stare; it nods, 
yawns, quarrels with its fellow-traveilers, grows faint 
with hunger, overeats itself on omelets and fruit, 
and goes to bed upon a sofa, with a pillow upon the 
top of it by way of coverlet: all this time it strives 
to admire with a perseverance which it never uses 
in Britain, and acquires by the total experience the 
fashion of underrating the beauties of its native land. 

We do not speak of invalids, who among a new 
people, alien customs, and a more temperate climate, 
are seeking for health in change; of those who, after 
making themselves acquainted with the wonders of 
their own country, set out to extend the sphere of 
their observations in foreign lands; or of the genuine 
lovers of painting, architecture, or antiquities, the 
best examples of which they are naturally anxious 
to behold with their own eyes. We refer only to 
Society proper, which seeks in its summer exoduses 
mere novelty and the beauties of nature; which last 
it makes a very great point of admiring—in the 
presence of those who have not visited the same 
localities. Alas! it is not alone fashionable folks 
who neglect the pleasures which lie close at hand, 
the flowers that grow within reach, for those further 
afield, to which distance has lent its charm; but 
certainly this weakness of theirs is especially obvious 
in the matter of ‘ going abroad.’ 

Why, within a few days’ journey of Society’s town- 
house—if Society did but know it—and on English 
land, there lie whole tracts of country as beautiful 
as soul can desire, as wild as brain can bear, and 
whole tribes of its own countrymen whose dialect 
would be as strange to its ears as Tyrolean or 
Swedish: mountains, whose summits eye cannot 
reach from below any more than it can Mont Blanc’s; 
lakes, which yield in beauty to no inland waters even 
in gorgeous Italy, and which reflect a cloud-canopy 
such as the sheeny South can never behold; rivers, 
winding in slumbrous valleys so deep-hidden that one 
might think the water-gods still haunt them, and 
the old régime prevails; and, above all, such shores 
by the stormful sea—shattered crag, and sheerest 
steep, and silver-sanded bay—as all the coast-lines 
in the world cannot excel for glorious contrast. 

But, as one never looks among our own relatives 
for any person of genius—except one’s self—so it 
would seem that fashion had determined not to see 
anything new and fair at home. We thank Mr 
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Walter White and men like him, therefore, for 
putting in their protest against this blindness in a 
very effvctual way—namely, by exploring their own 
beautiful country for themselves, and giving us an 
account of it in a manner which combines the liveli- 
ness of travelling adventure with the accuracy of a 
guide-book. Almost every summer, as it seems, this 
Londoner, who has walked to the Land’s End, spends 
his one month of summer holiday in this or that 
English county, seeing it thoroughly, and taking 
copious notes of what he sees; the result of which 
is a new book ‘tasting of Flora and the country 
green,’ as surely as spring comes round. His volume 
for this year is A Month in Yorkshire*—the same 
period which Society often allows itself for sceing 
Germany, Switzerland, the Tyrol, Italy, the south of 
France, and Spain—nor do those thirty days seem to 
have been at all too long a time for exploring that 
most interesting county. 

Mr White seems to have met during that ramble 
individuals quite as singular and to the full as foreign, 
in dialect, manners, and occupation, as he would have 
come across had he taken the grand tour; while, in 
nature, he witnessed scarcely less variety of pastoral 
beauty and marine grandeur; scenes of history, and 
haunts of poet ; romantic ruin, and wonders of modern 
engineering. He met too, we are sorry to add, some 
dwellers among all these striking scenes as careless 
of the beauties which lay around them as any 
double-refined worshipper of fashion itself. Two 
Yorkshiremen, whom he overtakes near Malham, 
are bent solely upon seeing there a certain horse 
which one of them has sent thither ‘to grass’ a few 
weeks previously. 

*They were as much amused at my admiration of 
the scenery as I was at their taking so long a journey 
to look at a quadruped. They would not go out of 
their way to see Malham Cove, or Gordale Scar, not 
they; a horse was worth more than all the scenery. 
And yet, judging by their dress and general con- 
versation, they were men in respectable circumstances. 
Presently, as we passed a rocky cone springing all 
yellow and gray from a bright green eminence, I 
stopped and tried to make them understand why it 
was admirable, pointing out its form, the contrasts 
of colour, and its relation to surrounding objects. 
“Well!” said one, “I never thought of that. It do 
make a difference when you look at it that way.” 
Neither of them had ever been to London, and what 
pleased them most was to hear something about the 
great city. They were as full of wonder, and as 
ready to express it, as children; and not one of us 
found the way wearisome. .... 

*“Eh! that’s Maum Cove, is it?” he said, as a 
turn in the road shewed us the head of the valley— 
“that’s what we've heard so much talk about. Well, 
it’s a grand scar.” He seemed to repent of even this 
morsel of admiration, and helped his neighbour with 
strong resolutions not to turn aside and look up at 
the cliff from its base..... 

‘Although Gordale Scar is not more than a mile 
from Malham, they refused to go and see it. How- 
ever, when we came to the grazier’s house, and they 
heard that the Scar lay in the way to the pasture 
where the horse was turned out, they thought they 
wouldn’t mind taking a look, just, as they went. 
The good wife brought out bread, cheese, butter, and 
a jug of beer, and would have me sit down and par- 
take with the others; regarding my plea that I was 
a stranger, and had just taken a drink, as worthless. 
A few minutes sufficed, and then her son accompanied 
us, for without him the horse would never be found. 
We followed a road running along the base of the 
precipitous hills which cross the head of the valley, 


* London} Chapman and Hall. 


to a rustic tenement, dignified with the name of 
Gordale House; and there turned towards the cliffs 
by the side of a brook. At first, there is nothing to 
indicate your approach to anything extraordinary ; 
you enter a great chasm, where the crags rise high 
and singularly rugged, sprinkled here and there with 
a small fir or graceful ash, where the bright green 
turf, sloping up into all the ins and outs of the dark- 
gray cliff, and the little brook babbling out towards 
the sunshine, between great masses of rock fallen 
from above, enliven the otherwise gloomy scene. 
You might fancy yourself in a great roofless cave; 
but ascending to the rear, you find an outlet, a sudden 
bend in the chasm—narrower, and more rocky and 
gloomy than the entrance. The cliffs rise higher and 
overhang fearfully above, appearing to meet indeed 
at the upper end; and there, from that grim crevice, 
rushes a waterfall. The water makes a bound, strikes 
the top of a rock, and rushing down on each side, 
forms an inverted q of splash and foam. And now 
you feel that Gordale Scar deserves all the admiration 
lavished upon it. 

*“Well!” exclaimed one of the Yorkshiremen, 
“who'd ha’ thought to see anything like this? And 
we living all our life within twenty mile of it! "Lis 
a wonderful place.” 

*“So, you do believe, at last,” I rejoined, “that 
scenery is worth looking at, as well as a horse?” 

‘“That Ido. I don’t wonder now that you come 
all the way from London to see our hills.”’ 


OASIS. 


Tuov camest hither with the crescent moon, 
And now his light is scarcely on the wane; 
Sad is it thou must go away so soon, 
And not return again. 


So very sweet a friendship has been knit, 
So very brief its harvest-time has been ! 
Take heart! take heart! we may not think of it 
As all in vain, I ween. 


For as a traveller in desert lands 
Rideth day after day from morn till night, 
Weary with the hot sun and endless sands 
And gleaming, hazy light ; 


With thick, incrusted throat and parchéd tongue, 
Straining his leathern bottle, hard and dry, 
Gasping and faint and sickly borne along, 
And wishing half to die, 


Cometh at once upon a sudden well 

And pleasant grass and little grove of palm, 
Stoopeth delighted all his thirst to quell 

With water cool and calm; 


And is refreshed and goeth in its strength 
Many days more across the desert waste, 

And cometh to his journey’s close at length, 
In freshness and no haste; 


So in the desert of this life for us 
Friendship has made a cool and pleasant spot; 
We shall go onward to the journey’s close 
With strength that faileth not. 
T. A. 
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